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THREE LETTERS 



T O 

Dr. PRICE, 

CONTAINING 

REMARKS on his OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 



Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of Government, 
and the Juftice and Policy of the War with America. 



They ferve to bark at government in the open ftreets, and keep 
up the wholefome fpirit of clamor in the common people. 
And, Sir, you cannot conceive the ufe of clamor: it is fo 
j teazing to a minifter, it makes him winch and fret, and 
grow uneafy in his poft.— Ah ! many a comfortable point 
has been gained by clamor. 

Dr. Wolfe, in the Non Juror. 
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I T Was not, I confefs, from any high 
opinion I had entertained of Dr. 
Price’s political or philofophical abilities, 
that I fat down to read his Gbfenations. 
Not the writer, but the fubjedt, engaged 
me. At firft I gave them oniy a curfory 
pefufai; oh. that petufal they feemed to 
prefent to me what I had expe&ed — abufe 
of terms — confufion of ideas — intemperate 
ebullitions of mifguided zeai — gloomy 
pictures of a difturbed imagination;, all 
the effect I apprehended from the book , 
arofe from the opinion which I was told 
the public had of the author. I could not 
bring myfelf to conceive, that by any 
thing in thefe Obfervations a Angle perfon 
a would 
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would be convinced, who was not con- 
vinced before; but I could ealily conceive 
that many people might embrace that fide 
of the queftion, on hearing that Dr. Price 
had written in favour of it. 

Confidering the Dodor as a man of in- x 
tegrity, as expreffing what he really felt, I 
honoured the motive which led him to the 
work, and only finiled at the execution of 
it. For probity I gave him credit; I la- 
mented only that he had not clearer views ; 
—in a word, my refped for the man con- 
verted into pity what I might otherwife 
have felt for the author . 

Soon however it appeared that no com- 
mon pains were taken to circulate, or (in 
.the bookfeller’s phrafe) to puff the work. 

1 did not haftily give up my opinion of the 
Dodtor’s integrity. — To his friends then, 
and not to him , was I candid enough to at- 
tribute thefe indecent manoeuvres. 

He has adted, thought I, with no un- 
becoming dignity. He contents himfeljf 
with telling us that «« the Qbfervations are 

** im- 
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“ important as well as juft that “ he 
“ could not make himfelf eafy without 
«* offering them to the public.” — And why 
fhould he not put himfelf at his eafe It 
is not his fault that the zeal of his friends 
is too fierce to be reftrained ; too head* 
ftrong to be guided. 

The quick circulation of the work they 
feem indeed to have confidered as effential 
to the very being of this Jinking country ; 
as the only means of fnatching “ the 
“ kingdom from an edge fo perilous 
Circulate therefore it muft, at whatever 
rate. Large extracts from it they got in- 
ferted in the public papers ; they held it 
out to the world as unanfwerable. They 
went a ftep farther — for the gentlemen are 
inventive — they declared the miniftry had 
ufed undue means to fupprefs the fale of it ; 
and at laft — for the gentlemen are modejl 
—they propofed that a fubfcription fhould 
be fet on foot to enable the Tons of free- 

* Obfervations, p. 33. 

a z ' dom 
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dom to diftribute gratis this manual of li- 
berty, phyfical and jnofal, religious and 
civil *. 

The zeal of his friends flopt not here ; 
thefe were only marks of private appro- 
bation ; they determined that the ftamp of 
public applaufe fhould be fet on thefe im- 
portant Obfervations. Hqw to obtain it ? 
That was the queflion. 

A certain court there is, “ diftinguiflied” 
we are told “ for giving an example of 
“ zeal in the caufe of liberty f;” pot 

* The Do&or has completely juftifiecj the ap- 
plication of this term manual. A cheap edition of 
this pamphlet has been advartifed for a guinea 
3 hundred, in the fame manner ?is Manuals of 
devotion, quack medicines, &c. This and th$ 
other propofals alluded to, appeared at the time in 
feveral of the public papers. 

•Jt See Dr. Price’s letter to the town-clerk. 
f c Tempora mutantur, nqs *et mutamur in illi^ T ,? 
Not always was the city of London fo diftinguifiied 
for giving an example of zeal in the caufe of li- 
berty. So at leaft we learn from unexceptionable 
authority ; from the learned JtJhr of the prefen t 
patriotic lord mayor.*— On the fertility of the city 

2 (he 
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quite fo diftinguifhed for difcernment per* 
haps, but at leaft as du£Hle y as that of the 
Areopagus of old. Here then they detqr- 

(Jieis frequently and pointedly fevere; fhe repre- 
fents it, in her Hiftory of the Commonwealth and 
Ufurpation, as alternately licking the hand that 
flattered, and crouching beneath the whip that 
threatened* — Did the parliament gain power ? 
With the good citizens the parliament was all in 
all.— Did Cromwell drive out the parliament i 
Cromwell was their iord .-^-Cromwell dies, the 
parliament refumes the reins; the memory of Croat* 
well becomes odious, again the parliament is all 
in all. Lambert heads the army, and eftabliihes 
a military council ; the parliament is nothing, 
Lambert and his council are the deliverer* of the 
nation.— Monk djfperfes Lambert; Monk is their 
hero. — Monk propofes to reftore the_ fecond 
Charles without a Angle ftipulation in favour of 
the people ; it was the city of London that (< was 
“ the centre of all the wicked cabals, which pro- 
ic duced the return of national Jlavery \ ” it was the 
city of London which was “ among the moft for-. 
“ ward in offering fervile incenfe to th£~ new ejlab - 

lijbed idol*.**— fa our days have produced 
neither Lamberts, nor Cromwells, nor Monks, the 
good city is content to be driven by meaner men, 

f See Mrs. Macauley’s Hiftory, vol. v. p. 34*. et paffira. 

mine4 
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mined to apply. They aimed at no com* 
f mon things : — a vote of thanks — the free- 
dom "of the city — a gold box . — They aimed, 
and they fucceeded. The great council of 
the city bellowed on the writer of a fix- 
penny pamphlet what was thought an 
adequate reward for the feryices of a 
' Pitt * 

If before, the Dodor’s friends had given 
proofs of invention and modefty, here they 
gave proofs of political (kill and manage- 



* The author of thefe Iheets has been accufed of 
inaccuracy in the fbatement of the refpeCtive re- 
wards belt owed by the city on Mr. Pitt and Dr. 
Price. 44 The pamphlet,” he has been tolcf, 
€t was not a fix-penny , but a twojhilling pamphlet 
and 44 the Box given to Mr. Pitt coft one hundred 
§t guineas ; that to Dr. Price onl y fifty pounds? 
The reader will judge of the weight of thefe ob- 
jections. The Doctor's pamphlet is now fome- 
thing lefirthan a three penny pamphlet. That ob- 
jection then is removed. As to the refpeCtive va- 
lue of the boxes, the objection remains in its full 
force ; and to confefs an honeft truth, the objeCtor 
appears right in one thing : in the weight of the 
boxes alone confifts perhaps the whole value of the 
prefent. 

me nt. 
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ment. Their party had been prepared by 
circular letters ; all was ftill, till the avowed 
bufinefs of day was over, and many of 
thofe, notin the fecret, were retired; then, 
in defiance of a Handing order and an 
eftablilhed cuftom*, — fuch was the elo- 
quence of one man, 

c( Whofe voice fonorous charms the liftening 
cit”«— 

The Do&or’s arguments were firft re- 
folved, hy thefe competent judges, to be 

* If I am rightly informed, and I have my in- 
formation from a deputy of one of the wards, there 
is a Handing order, “ That when any queftion is 
€i moved, which affe&s the city cajb> that queftion* 
<c (hall ftand over to another court.” This order 
was difpenfed with in the prefent cafe. It is 
^ikewife cuftom ary, (( That when a motion is made 
€C to confer the freedom of the city on a ftranger, 
€( that motion (hall ftand over to another court.” 
This cuftom was broke through. From the fame 
authority I learn, that of fome few more than a 
hundred members, who are faid to have been 
prefent at the paffing of this vote, eighty bad 'keen 
previoufly prepared by private circulaj: letters to 
vote in favour of the motion. 

unanfwer- 
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unanfwerable ; then public thanks, the 
freedom of the city in a gold box were 
voted, as but adequate rewards for writing 
Observations, which many of the voters 
frankly owned they had never read. 

In courtiers to be fure fuch a conduct 
would have been intolerable. To have 
waited till the houfe was thin, the mem- 
bers in oppofition retired, and then to have 
given the public money to one of his own 
dependents, would, and defervedly, have 
damned a minifter. But when patriots are 
to be ferved, oh ! the cafe is altered. To 
recompence a patriot author , a grant of 
public honours and of public money may 
Be fmuggled: to ferve a patriot candidate , 
the manfion of the chief magiftrate may be 
turned into & cake- houfe To the pure , 
** all things are pure” 

It was fcarcely poffible that fuch re- 
peated efforts fhould be altogether without 
cffe£t;— curiofity at leaft would be ex- 
cited ; men would be tempted to give a fe- 
cond and more attentive perufal to a 

book, 
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book, on which fo •wife a body as the* 
city of London had beftowed fo uncom- 
mon a reward. On this fecond perufal, 
my opinion of the writer remained, the 
fame— of the man my opinion wavered. 

It wavered — but not long. When I 
faw him lend his hand to thefe manoeu- 
vres — publiih his cheap edition f — charged 
with grofs mifcalculations, yet refufing 
either to difprove the charge, or retra& 
his errors, becaufe forfooth his accufers are 
namelefs ; — charged with falfe reafoning, 
and defending himfelf by the moft feroile 
of all pleas — that fome body elfe had ar- 
gued fo before him j — fcattering firebrands 
around him ; and when he thought all was 

* It was, I think, Charles II. who faid of the 
good citizens in his days — — 44 When I contemplate 
44 their wifdom , I admire their richest and when I 
44 contemplate their riches, I admire their 
44 wifdom.”* 

f The reader may be informed here as well as 
any where, that the edition referred to in the fol- 
lowing Letters is this cheap edition , 1 called I think 
the ninth. 

b in 
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in a flame, retiring fnugly to his own cell* 
and calling out — “ I love quiet too, well*” 
—to explain the reafons, or vindicate the 
propriety of my conduct ; — then indeed 
my opinion of the man no longer wavered : 
from that moment his integrity as a man, 
and his abilities as a writer, flood with me 
in equal eftimation. 

He who runs a-tilt at a whole nation is 
furely a fair object of attack ; in this cafe 
particularly no apology could be neceflary ; 
every critique upon fuch a work muft be 
Confidered as a favour done to the author 
and his friends. He who criticifes, contri- 
butes to circulate a work j and fuch in the 
opinion, both of the author and his friends, 
is the merit of this work, that to extend 
its circulation is to extend his fame, and 
to accomplifh their wilhes. 

My original intention however was only 
to have pointed out fome of the grofs er- 
rors. in the JirJl part of the Doctor ’s Oh- 

*: See the Preface to the Obfervations. 

fervations j 
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ferVations ; that part of which he feems to 
ipeak with peculiar complacency, as con- 
taining new matter; and that part of which 
*fiOne of his anfwerers, fo far as I had feen, 
had condefcended to take any notice.— 
This I thought might be done through the 
channel of a news-paper * : a channel 
Which prefented itfelf the more naturally, 
as the Do&or, or hi's friends, had already 
made ufe of it to fpread his principles 
abroad. 

But I foon found that I had mifcalcu- 
lated. — The work increafed upon my 
hands j error after error, contradiction 
after contradiction, flarted up ; every line 
teemed with them. I faw that my anfwer 
would be too long to be comprifed within 
the limits allowed in that mode of publi- 

* A part of thefe (heels appeared in the Gazetteer, 
under the fignature of Attilius. I take this op- 
portunity of thanking the managers of that paper, 
for the readinefs with which they admitted thefe 
letters, though written on what is called the un- 
popular fide' of the queftion, 

b 2 lication. 
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cation, in many places too dry to be 
adapted to the tafte of thofe who form the 
bulk of the headers of the public papers. 

Another inconvenience followed : the 
public was peftered with anfwers fo totally 
void of argument, of wit or humour, that 
I was half afraid of being accufed of hav- 
ing hired mfen to pretend to anfwer me *. , 

The mode then of publication which I 
at firft had chofen I now abandoned, and 
determined to prefent my remarks to the 

* The moft voluminous of thefe anfwerers ftyles 
hiffifelf Regulus. Argument he adduces not— to 
fatire he pretends— the whole fling of it confifts in 
this — that I am a Scotchman.— The man is miff- 
taken ; but I led him into the mjflake— I had 
faid fomethingof having <c a little Scotch blood in 
€< my veins and a little Scotch blood, it 
feems, is more efficacious than a little leaven : it 
does not barely infeft, it changes the whole mafs ; 
and that not only in the fubjed into which it is ad- 
mitted, but into all that come in con tad with it. 
My friend too was made a Scotchman. But let 
him make the moft of it. I acknowledge without 
a blujbj that fome of the blood of the Campbells 
and the Hays does circulate through my veins. 

public 
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public in the prefent form. The epiftolary 
ftyle I did not now adopts but retain . I re- 
tained it, perhaps, not as the moft 
proper, but as beft fuited to that which 
was already written, and which I meant 
to incorporate into what was to be 
added. 

For though I changed the mode, I did 
didnot change, nor much extend my origi- 
nal defign : to that I confined myfelf, 

namely, to refute what the Do&or calls 
his “ one leading principle ,” and the 
«* indifputable confequences deduced from 

it.” To fubftitute other more intelli- 
gible principles in its dead ; j— to apply 
thefe principles to the prefent controverfy 
between Great Britain and her colonies 
to fhew that neither the claims fet up by 
parliament, nor the mode made ufe of to 
enforce them, are novel, or unconftitu- 
tional to fhew, that however repugnant 
they may be to fome of the indifputable 
confequences drawn by the Doctor from his 
one leading principle, yet to other confe- 

>quence8— * 
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quences — equally indifputable I prefume, 
becaufe clafled under the fame title, and 
drawn from the fame principle — they are 
perfectly reconcileable. 

By confining my felf to thefe limits, it 
has of neceflity happened, that many ex- 
ceptionable pafiages have palfed unnoticed ; 
many falfe affertions unreproved ; many 
contradictions unexpofed.-— Thefe how- 
ever, fome of them at le alt, have been 
taken notice of by others. 

Neither in refuting the errors of the 
DoCtor, nor in eftablifhing my own 
principles, have I, to the beft of my 
knowledge, advanced any hafty pro^- 
pofitions, calculated only to ferve a parti- 
cular turn. Had the prefent difputes 
never happened, thefe principles would 
have been true ; when thefe difputes fhall 
be forgotten, thefe principles will not 
ceafe to be true*. But though always 

* It too often happens, that men engaged in po« 

litical controverfies advance proportion* which ferv* 

* 

a pre* 
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true, they appeared more particularly 
feafonahk at the prefent jundure, when 
fuch pains have been taken to circulate and 
give credit to principles inconfiftent with 
the Britilh conftitution. 

True indeed it is what Dr. Price has 
told us — that “ matters are gone too far ; 
“ the difpute muft probably be fettled an- 
“ other way j and . the } word alone is now 
** to determine what the rights of Britain 
“ and America are 

a prefent turn, without refle&ing on the confer 
quences that may be drawn from them. Thus 
the author of iC Experience preferable to Theory,’* 
fpeajcing of civil liberty, fays, c< but this freedom 
** does not depend upon the form of government.’* 
Mr. Pope had faid before him, 

<c For forms of government let fools conteft $ 
Whate’er is beft adminiftered, is heft.** 

But if from the frame and conftru&ion of it, 
there are infinitely more chances that one given 
form of government will be better adminiftered 
than any other, then furely that form is worth 
contending for; then furely freedom does depend 
up6n the form of government. > 

* Obfervations, p. 15, 

Whatever 
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Whatever truth there may be in this 
objedion, it falls with equal weight on his 
Obfervations as on my Remarks. He did 
not conceive that things were gone fo far, 
but that Hill there was time “ to reafon,” 
as he calls it, on the “ fubjed j” he 
defpairs not of divefting us of what he 
calls “ national prejudices*,” and in- 
ducing; us to join with him in fading and 
praying, and curjing the meafures of go- 
vernment. With what fuccefs he has 
met I know not. Should 1 be able to un- 
deceive one dupe of fadion ; to reconcile 
one honed man to the meafures of govern- 
ment— to thofe very meafures which the 
majority of the nation has demanded — I 
{hall not think myfelf ill rewarded. 

For it is fomething remarkable that our 
worthy Dodor, who declares all magif- 
trates to be only deputies , trujiees , to carry 
the will of the people into execution ; who 
then goes on to deted and curfe the pre- 

* Obfervations. 

fent 
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fent war as unjuft, unconftitutional, and 
impolitic j yet at the fame time confefles, 
that this very war is waged to fupportthe 
claims of the people — that people to whofe 
inftrudtions and coiitroul the magiftrates 
ought to be fubjedt.— Speaking of the 
body of the people, he fays,—** We have 
“ been ufed to fpeafc of the colonies as 
** our colonies.” — *‘ The meaneft perfon 
** among us is difpofed to look upon him- 
** felf as having a body of fubjedts in 
“ America'**— Thefe are ** the natural 
** prejudices of this country *.** Strange 
that the fame man fhOuld tell us, that it Is 
the duty of the magiftrate to follow the 
voice of the people — -lhould allow that the 
voice of the people calls aloud for coercion 
—and fhould then call thofe magiftrates 
f courges” and that government a 
“ curfe,” who, by his own account, in ap- 
plying coercion, do only what they are 
bpunden to do. 

* Obfiervation*. 

6 One 
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: One word about the mode of conduding 
this addrefs. 

Of namelefs antagonifts the Dodor feema 
to fpeak with fovereign contempt : — Why 
then did I not fubfcribe my name to this 
addrefs ? 

I do not mean to difturb the quiet of the 
worthy Dodor — I exped no anfwer; to 
him then it can be of little confequence to 
know from whom the Letters come. As 
little is the public concerned to know by 
whom they are written. The points be- 
fore the public -are, — What are the argu- 
ments ? How aile they exprefled ? How 
fupported ? — By whom they are advanced 
it imports not them to know. 

In point of argument, in point of ftyle, 
I thought myfelf an equal match for the 
Dodor.— It may appear vanity to fay fo ; 
. but had I not thought fo, it would not 
barely have appeared it would have been 
impertinence to have obtruded upon the 
public. In point of name I felt my infe- 
riority j— and on political fubjeds, above 

all 
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all others, the weight of name is often 
greater than the weight of argument. 

The meek Doctor has already com- 
plained of the want of candor in his an- 
fwerers of the unhandfome manner in 
which they treat him of the abufe they 
have thrown on him. — Whether I fliall be 
clafled by him among thefe uncandid, un- 
handfome? abufive anfwerers, I know not, 
nor am I very anxious to know. — True it 
is I have fometimes laughed j — but the 
reader I hope will perceive, that where fo- 
ber argument has been offered, 1 have en- 
deavoured to anfwer foberly ; and a man 
mull laugh. 

Where to be grave exceeds all pow’r of 
« face.” 

But fuppofe I had been guilty of afpe- 
rity; fuppofe I had treated him with a ri- 
dicule which bordered on contempt j fap- 
pofe I had even railed — I might have de- 
graded myfelf ; to him I could not have 
given juft caufe of complaint. Is it to tbe> 
faints alone that the privilege pf fpeaking 
c 2 harfhly 
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hardily is confined ? — Or is more freedom 
to be allowed when fpeaking of the go- 
vernors of a nation-:— of the nation at large, 
than when fpeaking of a private infig- 
nificant individual. 

In a word; as to my manner of treat-' 
ing the Doctor, here will I reft my defence. 
If any thing I have faid to, or of, the wor- 
thy Doctor, be half fo uncandid, half fo 
unhandfome, half fo abufive, as what he 
has faid of thofe perfons who compofe the 
government under which we live *, or of 

* Dr. Price's Character of the Britifh 

GOVERNMENT. NATION. 



“ They are on the They .are on the eve 
** eve of becoming” a of becoming, “ a nation 



body of fycophants, 
“ dependent and ve- 
** nal * }”— .they fet • uf> 
* £ claims irreconcileable 
to the principles of 
*** legitimate govern- 
«‘mentf ; — they are 
, a&uated “ by a fpirit of 

r •-Obf p. ?$. 

flb.p. 15. 



of tame and contented 
<vaflals*.*V~In them 
44 an abandoned vena-; 
44 lity has poifoned the 
44 fpring of public vir- 
44 toe ; -the terrors of 
44 the (landing army, 
44 and the alKcorrupt- 

• Obf. p. *9. 

that 
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that aatioa, of which it is- my happinefs 
to be a member then will I allow my- 
felf to blame : if not, I hope I may fay 
with the candid Do&or— that I have not 
♦« gone beyond the bounds of decent dif- 



government. 

44 avarice and defpot- 
ifm * ; — 44 by that 
44 curfed ambition which 
“ led a C^efar and an 
44 Alexander to lay 
44 wafte the earth — 

44 they are a fcourge J 
44 they govern as no 
44 people will fubmit to 
44 be governed, who are 
44 not funk below the 
44 chara&er of mfen § j” 

• 44 their meafures 
44 are detefted and 
44 curfed || ; — cc rather 
44 than fubmit to their 
44 ads, a man ought to 
44 lofe his beft heart’s 
44 blood f &c. &c. &c* 

•Obf. p. 25, 

f lb, p. 23. $ Tb. p. *7. 

t lb. p. 12. v fllb. p. 15. 
)| lb. p. *0, 



NATION. 

44 ing influence of the 
44 treafury, h^s deaden- 
44 ed all zeal, and pro* 
44 duced a general ac- 
44 quiefcence and fervi- 
44 lity *.”— — 44 They are 
44 a&uated by a fpirit of 
44 domination and fav- 
44 age folly, pride, and 
44 a luft of dominion f ; ,f 
by 44 the infernal prin* 
« 4 ciples of blind refent- 
44 ment, and defire of 
44 revenge J,” &c. 

&c. 



• Obf. p. 11. 

*)* lb. p. is. J lb. p. 23; 

** cuflion 
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** cuffion and expoftulation ; that I have 
** avoided giving any perfon juft caufe of 
“ offence.’*— We ftand before the public 
to the judgment of that public I fubmit. 
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Of the Nature vf Liberty in general 

REVEREND SIR, 

1 WAS not a little furprifed that In 
fupport of your own work you ffiould 
refer your readers to the Speech of 
Mr. Burke, and dignify it with the title 
of “ excellent and admirable * no two 
writers were ever more unlike each other ; 
no two men writing on the fame queftion, 
and on the fame fide of the queftion, ever 
laid down pofitions more difficult to re- 
concile. 

As mere rhetorical compositions, the 
fpeeches of Mr. Burke are indeed excel- 

* See Obfervations, page 28. 

B lent 
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LETTER I. 

knt and admirable : whatever merit there 
may be in elegance or brilliancy of ftyle, 
in the glow of imagery, or the harmony 
of periods, this the honourable fpeaker 
poffeffes in the higheft degree ; and to thefe 
indeed he feems to confine his claims, he 
pretends not to argument. — Very different 
is the merit of your Obfervations ; to the 
Graces I think you make final! preten- 
fions ; fo much do you negledt, one would 
imagine you defpifed them j you are fober 
and ferious ; you offer nothing but folid 
argument. You defpife the defultory at- 
tacks of wit and- metaphor, but then yon 
Ranch armed at all points, with the well- 
knit force of “ correB ideas.'* 

Nor is this all ; you and your honour* 
able friend are not barely diffimilar, you. 
appear to me irreconcileabje. True in- 
deed it is that you have both one and the 
fame obje& in view ; true it is that yon 
both labour to bring about a reconciliation 
with the colonies by laying the mother 
country at their feet . — But equally 

true 
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true it is, that you not only differ in the . 
mode of attempting it, but mutually declare 
each the other’s mode to be pernicious* 

“ Of metaphyfiCal diftin&ions he hates 
the very name j” he reprobates them all, 

I 

and very wifely too. He who is deter- 
mined .not to reafon with accuracy, has 
furely little to do with metaphyfical dif- 
tin&ions. You, on the other hand, think 
nothing can be done without them ) with- 
out premiling arguments of a general and 
ab drafted nature ; without eftabliihing 
thofe “ very diftinftions of right, and 
marking thofe very boundaries,” which 
your friend declares are no where to be 
difcuffed with fafety but in the fchools *. 

What your friend declares to be unfafe, 
yGU think of fuch infinite importance, that 
it is on the firft part of your book, that is, 
on the very part where thefe dangerous 
diftinftions are effabliihed, where the un- 

* See Mr. Burke’s Speech, fpoken April 19, 

1 774, page 89, 90. This idea he has frequently 
repeated, 

B 2 fafe 
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fafe talk of marking thefe boundaries is 
undertaken, that you repeatedly beg of 
your readers to fix their attention. Gn 
this, more than on any other, you feem 
to pride yourfelf. Is any new matter to 
be found in- your book ? It is here the 
reader is to look for it *. The principles 
here “ argued from, form the foundation 
*■* of every ftate, as far as it is free, and are 
“ the fame as thofe taught by Mr. Locke, 
“ and all the writers on civil liberty, who 
“ have been hitherto moft admired in this 
“ country j\” The refult of thefe princi- 
ples, that is the “ obfervations, are impor- 
tant as well as juft fo much fo, that 
“ you cannot make yourfelf eafy without 
“ offering them to the public $ “ they 

are of a general and abftra&ed nature, 
but being in your opinion of particular 
confequence, and neceffary to introduce 
“ what you have principally in view, you 
** hope they will be patiently read and 

♦ Set Preface. f See Ibid. t Obf. p. 5. 

•i con- 
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« confidered They contain “ a dif- 
«< t in<a and accurate view of the nature of, 
« liberty, asfuch f- They mark the limits, 

« and lay the line between liberty and 
“ flavery.” Nor do you think that a pre- 
cifer idea of liberty and flavery “ can be 
“ held forth than that which they pre-' 
fent. “ In thefe difquifitions it is that you 
“ have from one leading principle deduced 
“ a number of confequences, that feem to 
«* you to be incapable of being difputed §.’* 
With an ill grace, indeed, then would 
any man fit down to appreciate the opi- 
nions advanced in the latter part of your 
book, who Ihould have flightly palled over 
this important introdu&ion to them : this 
is the corner-ftone of the whole building; 
if this be removed all is deftroyed. If 
thefe principles, be falfe, for the reft of 
your work we have only to commit it to 
the flames. 

* Obf. p. 5. t f P- 

§ Ibid, p. 15. 

For 
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For my own part I a (lure you, Sir, I 
have literally obeyed your orders. I have 
patiently read and confidered the obferva- 
tions with which you begin. You call 
them “ general and abftra&ed and fo 
very general and abftradled are they, that 
I do not fee how they can be applied to 
any poflxble ftate of government. As to 
their particular confequence, you muft al- 
low me to diffent from you. 1 may not 
perhaps underftand what you mean by 
confequence : do you mean utility ? A 
maxim which cannot be applied, cannot be 
of ufe. Do you mean, what you after- 
wards affert in other words, that they 
are cpnfequential ; that is, that they follow 
from each other, or all from fome leading 
principle ? Even that merit, it appears to 
me, they do not poffefs.— -But allow them 
to have a title to it, what avails it 
if the leading principle of them all itfelf be 
falfe ? 

What is this leading principle ? It is 
this, that there is a fomething called liberty , 

** to 
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*• to which every member of fociety and 
«« all civil communities have a natural and 
unalienable right." 

Whether this pofition be true or falfc, 
cannot, you allow,' be decided, without 
previoufly obtaining ** correct ideas of li- ' 
** berty in general : and of the nature, li- 
** mits, and principles of civil liberty in 
** particular * ." So far, Sir, you will un- 
doubtedly (land uncontradidted. But I 
conceive you have flopped ihort, fomething 
more is neceffary ; for to be able to decide 
upon this queftion, it is not, I conceive, a 
whit lefs neceffary to obtain correct ideas of 
right , than it is of liberty. 

Of one of thefe, namely liberty, you 
profefs at leaft to give us corredt ideas ; to 
the other, namely rights having, as I con- 
ceive, affixed no precife idea yourfelf, you 
leave it to your readers to affix fuch as 
may beft fuit them. 

In order to obtain thefe corredt ideas of 
liberty, or, as in another place you exprefa 

? Obfervations, page i. 

your- 
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yourfelf, — “ in order to obtain a more difr 
“ tinCfc and accurate view of the nature of 

ct liberty, as fuch what is the jirjl 

thing which a plain man would have ex- 
pected ? Moft probably a definition. If 
the thing defined were diftinguifhable into 
different kinds, he might then have look- 
ed for a divifion. This is not the order 
you have chofen. It is not by a defini- 
tion, not even fo much as by a defcription 
of Liberty, that you begin ; but, without 
' Raying to fettle what Liberty is, you be- 
gin abruptly, and as to me it fhould feem, 
prepofleroufly, with a ramification of it 
into “ four general divifions,” as you are 
pleafed to call them ; namely, “ phyfical, 
•« moral, religious, and civil/* I beg your 
pardon. Sir, but certainly I fhould not have 
been more furprifed, nor, I believe, lefs 
edified, had you divided Liberty into eafi, 
wefl, north, and fouth. 

Let us bear your own words : • 

* Obfervations, page 5. 

“By 
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' “ By fhyficai liberty T mean thatprin-' 
“ ciple of fpontaneity or felf- deter mina-* 
* tipri which conftijtuteaus agents, or 
M , whi^h givef! *ie -a. eommandovero'ur ac- 
“ tions,. r«jJd wiB^ thernTropfirly ours, and 
*<hot~teffedts of theoperatifcm-of any fo*> 
**s reign caufe*. Ifaral liberty:]^ the power 
*^«(f following*-^ all cirdttmftances, our 
H fenfc pf.dhghtaftd; wr<*ng s or of adtjug 
foift con ferpfoi tf > t o<>n r refle&ing and nwfr* 
#tral- princaptesy 1 without being controuled 
any'^eoutiaryu prind.pks. Religious 
^liberty figtUfiei the-poroerof exercifihg, 
;‘ 5 iWithout moieft&iah, thatanicide of reli- 
\‘SS? on which, we think frpiudf making 
ft the dedikajk, g£ pur. own conferences ; ref- 
jpedting r^ligigp* truth, .^be, rule. of o^r 
f‘ A fandudfc, aatlinot uny;<?£ the decifions-pf 
others. In jlike- manner ttfjf'J liberty* 

“ the power of a civil focifty^gr Jiatf\o 
^‘ govern itfelf by it’s ownrdifer,etjon*; f pr 
by laws of its pwn makings withpurbe- 
“ ing fubjedfc to any foreign diferetion, or 

C “to 

* , . „ 1 ' ' * 
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** to the impofition ofany extraneous Will 

or power ; j ' 

To follow your own method, Sir, We 
ffluft begin by examining the accuracy df 
thefe divifions. Throughout thewhole of 
this paragraph it appears, I think, that 
you take liberty, or ’(as you explain iti 
or mean to explain it) Jpontaneity or felf- 
g&vernmenty for fome&ftog ptifttive that Of 
-this fomethmg you fuppofe there are four 
!divifion8, or, as’ you after wait)* call the nr, 
** kinds'),” diftinguifhabk, each from the 
others, by certain chara&eriftic differences. 
Thefe dirifions, or kinds, you announce* 
but not the minuteft difference do you ffiew 
us in the thing itfelf. The differences you 
point out to uS, are placed not In the thing 
- called liberty* but ’fhe natHi*e ofthe*#.; 
about which that liberty ii ebi ployed. It is 
■ all along thefelf-fameprtneiplfe Or power ap- 
1 plied to various a£ts : in the hrft divifion,to 
* tift^ indiflfepent } in the neat, to afts good or 

* Obfcrvations, p. 5, and 6 f 
w - f Ibid, p, 5. The phrafe occurs twice. 

flagi- 
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flagitious ; in the third, to aftfi which re* 

late to modes of religion ; and in the 
fourth divifion it is again the fame princi- 
ple or power attributed to a number of in- 
dividuals, confidered as an aggregate body, 
“ a civil fociety or Hate,” which had be- 
fore been attributed to each individual fe- 
parately*. < 

Why then fo niggardly, Sir? Why give 
us only four kinds of liberty ? You might 
have made them to the full as numerous as 
all the genera plantarum defcribed by Lin- 
naeus, Hill, and For Her. As many divifions 
might there certainly have been eltablilhed 
as there are adts which a man may polfi- 
bly do, or forbear. Suppofe, for inftance, 
you had given us for a fifth divifion, con- 
vivial liberty, or the power of following at 
all banquets our own fenfe of fweet or 
four, and of eating and drinking in con- 
formity to our own digeftive and tailing 

* When we come to examine, the Do&pr’s ac- 
count of civil liberty, we (hall find he means quite 
another thing from that which he here announces. 

C 2 facul- 
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faculties. Of fiippofe you had invented 
fome foriorous 'title for a fixth grand divv- • 
fion of liberty, once; and but once, efta- 
bliftied by the Tdlemn edi£t of a Roman 
emperor, which enaded "that every taah 
might break wind backwards when ' he 
pleafed*. - v ’ ' • 

Of thefe four kinds, a6 you call them-, 
of liberty, one» namely moral liberty, is an- 
nihilated almoft as foon as created! • When 
I read your account of it, $ explained, antf, 
as I think, naturally, the phrafe of “ con- , 
trary principles f* by the preceding phrafe 
Qf <f foreign cauies by the fucceeding 
ones of “caufe over which we have np 
power §,” of “ extraneous will or power]] $” 

“ of a force which hands oppofed to the 
agent’s own will and Lad thence con- 
cluded that the contrary principles, the 
controul of which could deftroy or fufpepd 
our moral liberty, were to be fome foreign 

. < 

* EITais de Montaigne, 

f Obfervations, p 5, $ Ibid. § Ibid, p. 6. 

j| Ibid. % Ibid. 

• 2 caufe. 
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eaufe, fome extraneous will or power. 
But no fuch thing : moral liberty may be 
loft without the intervention of any fo- 
reign power;. to produce moral fervitude, 
no extraneous will needs be oppofed to 
the agent’s will. His own will may do the 
bufinefs. Into this laft inaccuracy you have 
been betrayed by — (what furely we had 
little reafon to expert from a man who 
fets out with the profefled defign of giving 
us clear ideas; I mean) — the fubftitution 
of metaphorical phrafes in the place of me- 
taphyjical dijiinttions. For you tell us, 
u that he whofe perceptions of moral obli- 
(t gation are controuled by his paflions, has 
“ loft his moral liberty.” And again, 
u that in this cafe there is a force, which 
** ftands oppofed to the agent’s own will ; 
“ and which, as far as it operates, produces 
<* fervitude. That this force is the influ- 
“ ence of paffion getting the better of rea- 
“ fon, or the brute overpowering and con- 
quering the man*.” This, Sir, may 

* Obfervations, p. 6. 

be 
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be wry pretty declamation; butfurely you 
t«wot,tbi^ it r^foning. If theoperar 
tisk of *h* pa#iaos deftroys moral liberty, 
wbereia *he man who is; morally free ? 
Do: you fappefe gay mao to a& without 
motives ? Gan you point out any otbermo-* 
fctoe than thrpaflioiisf Isour.fiberty,our 
fpohtarneity, auric If; government mbre^ef* 
fe&ually deftccyed. or njore 1 forcibly fuf- 
pehdtd by dne piffion thgh another f Was 
Caefar lefs ? free when he pafled the Rubi- 
•eon, ; than "GUrtiuu when He plunged into 
the gttlph ^ Was the chafte Sufannah 
more free ' when fhe repulfed the odious 
elders, than the wife of Potiphar when fhe 
the reliiSant Jbftph f r 

••• ’’fhe truth is. Sir, you fet out with 6 ca- 
pital miftake. It” is * capkal-miftake to 
«^pofe f liberty to - be any thing pdfttive ; 
4' ftiiftake you yourftlf were weUnighdif- 
-eoveHng, if not correcting,. n . 

-f - Lfet' tie bear you* -own wordSs, tbay 'wHl 
fupport-both thefe affertions t “ It ihould 
« be obferved (you tell us), that aceord- 

« ing 
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« kg to thafe defeakioos «f the differed 
“ lrindsoflibwty,”---4iM^ 
abcwe 'T©dtedi-«*‘ thetfe.fe me gtsderfiiid** 
“ that runs through them all ; I mean the 
“ idea of felf-dire&ion or felf-govern- 
“ ment.” Here I think it is plain that you 
miftake liberty for fomething pofitive j and 
had you then been to have given a defini- 
tion of “ liberty in general" it ,is probable 
you would have called it — “ the power of 
** felf-dire&ion or felf-govemment.” — 
Soon afterwards youfeem to have perceived 
that it is not any thing pofitive : — fo far as 
in “ any inftance,” you tell us, the opera- 
tion of any caufe comes in “to reftrain the 
“ power of felf-government, fo far flavery 
“ is introduced* : ”--by caufe I fuppofe you 
mean here, as you before had explained it, 
“ foreign” or ** extraneous” caufe. Had 
that epithet been added, and had you fub- 
ftituted the phrafe of-— “ fo far liberty is 
“ controuled” or “ curtailed”-— in the place 

• Obfervations, j>. 6, . , , . n 

- of 
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ofU-^fo far fiavery is introduced,” thdrtf 
would perhaps have beett more found ien fe 
in ihfcfe three line$,.th?m dn aHtlie reft of 
your pamphlet takentQgethcf.T • : 

Had you purfued this idol allittle far* 
ther, had you given ; youffelf time to deve- 
lop it, you would have difcovered that the 
terax&Liberty, Seif ~de termination, Self-di* 
rettion, Self-government, convey only he* 
gative ideas. With refpe& to any particular 
when you fay a man is yree,ithat he en- 
joys the power of Self-direStion or Self- 
government, what is it you mean ? Clear- 
ly no more than this; that no Other agent 
whatever has, or means to exertijethe power 
of constraining him to do, or to forbear that . 

What then is Liberty ? Clearly no* 
thing more nor lefs than the a'b : sence of 
-coercion.' Iufe tbe term tosrcion ^ becaufe 
•it comptifes ftftfftralnt and r^raint-: • by the 
former a man may lie compflkd; td do> 1 by 
:thciatter to for£ear,tttlamb&v*.' 

* That liberty is nothing pofitive, that it 
means only the abfence of rejlraint , was an idea 
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Liberty, thus defined* might not inaptly 
be divided into phyfical arid Moral * coercion, 
may be phyfical or moral. 

I call phyfical coercion thd operation of 
feme extraneous, phyfical caufe or agent; 
which operation takes place during ihe titnfe 
bf anotherYdoing, Or forbearing to do, an 
a £t, and irrefiflibly compels that other tb 
do or to forbear it 

'firft fuggefftd to m£ by a very worthy and ingeni- 
ous frieadj whofe name l am net ttow permitted to 
mention. Jo turning this idea over ,in my mind, 
1 thought the definition impeifeft j a man may be 
compelled tb db as Weil as to foriehr an aft ; liberty 
therefore I thought toeate tl^^abfehce of c^ftraint, 
as well as of rrftraint^ J mentioned $bip foip e time 
after to my friend from whom I received the origi- 
nal idea; ne had already perceived the defe&, and 
* hatd Tubftituted the general term of coercion to tHe 
partial one of reft r amt. ^ It was on many accounts 
neceflary to make this acknowledgement ; on one 
more efpecially, that this notion of liberty will 
make a leading principle in a work which this gefi* 
tleman means, and I hope icon, to give the. world. 
In that work; whenever it appears, Dr. Price may 
learn, what he already pxofefles to teach, without 
having learned* — to give correft ideas,” “ dif- 
tinft and accurate views.” 

* The 
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The abfence of this phyfical coercion 1 call 
phyfical liberty. 

Moral coercion I call the threat of fomc 
painful event, to take place after , and in 
conference of our doing, or forbearing to 
do, certain ads. 

The abfence of this moral coercion I call 
moral liberty. 

Let the well-known ftory of Tarquin 
and Lucretia ferve us here for an example. 
Had Tarquin entered the chamber of Lu- 
cretia attended by the companions of his 
debaucheries; had they held the haplefs 
vidim while the prince fatiated his luff, 
this would have been a phyfical coercion. 
Inftead of this what did Tarquin ? He 
threatened her with inftant death and fu- 
ture infamy if fhe refufed to comply with 
his folicitations. This was applying not 
phyfical coercion, but moral. 

It is this moral coercion that the legifla- 
tor applies to make the fubjed obey his 
general commands. He has not recourfe 
to phyfical coercion, except when he means 
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to compel am individual fubjeft to fubmit 
to his individual commands; that is, to' 
undergo the penalty of having difobeyed 
his general commands. 

Thus, for inftance, the legiflator iflue* 
a general cdihnfiand, addrefied to all hia 
fobje&s, and fays, •** deprive not another 
** of his life:;” to this general command 
he adds a penalty, “ if thou doft, thou 
* f fhalt lole thy own' life.” This is mo- i 
ral coercion, our moral liberty alone is fuf* 
pended. 

But when a man has deprived another 
of life, then phyfical coercion is applied 
to compel that individual to day for a cer- 
tain time, at a certain place ; to appear at 
a certain time before certain perfbns ; to go 
afterwards to another certain place, and 
there to fubmit to a certain punifhmeht. 

This, Sir, is the only notion I can form 
to myfelf of liberty j thefe the only divi- 
fions of which I can conceive it to be fuf- 
ceptible; divifions which ariie not, (like 
the inaccurate ones created by you) from 
D 2 any 
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any variation in the ails a man is to da 
or to forbear, but from a variation in the 
nature of that fort of coercion, of whi$h the 
fort of liberty in queftion is the abfence,. 
Liberty, I repeat it, is the abfence of coer- 
cion ; coercion is diftinguifliable into con-; 
ftraint and reftraint ; and thefe again into 
phyfical and moral. Hence the ideas of 
phyfical and moral liberty. A man is de- 
prived of his phyfical liberty when he is 
conftrained, by phyfical force, to do, op 
to forbear, certain ads ; he is deprived of 
his moral liberty, when by moral motives, 
that is, the threat of painful events, to hap-* 
pen in confequence of his doing' or for-: 
bearing, he is conllrained to do pr to for-, 
bear. But thefe motives muft arife, thefe 
events muft be brought about by foreign 
eaufes, by extraneous will, over which we 
have no power. 

This then. Sir, being a fair definition of 
liberty, in what fenfe can you fay that 
every member of fociety has a natural and 
Unalienable right to it 2 

Right, 
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Right , Sir, is a mere legal term j ** where 
no law is, there is no tranfgreflion * 
fd fays an apoftle. With equal truth he 
might have faid — “ where no law is, there 
is nQ right j"." 

How is it that a man acquires a right to 
a thing? By the declaration of the legis- 
lator that he may ufe and enjoy that thing; 
joined to a promife of the legiflator, ex- 
prefled or implied, that he will reftrain 
every other perfbn from depriving him of 
that thing, or from troubling him in the 
ufe or enjoyment of it. How is it that a 
man acquires a right to do> or to forbear any 
aft ? By the declaration of the legiflator, 
that he may do or forbear it ; joined to a 
promife of the legiflator, exprefied or im- 
plied, that he will reftrain every other per- 
fpn from confirming him to forbear the 
pne or to do the other. 

? Romans iv. 15. . , 

t See a book lately publifbed, called “ A Frag- 
f* ment on Government,” p. 179, 180. 

. ”* ' 
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As to things, antecedently to law, a man 
6iay have the ufe and enjoyment of them, 
btft he cannot have the right to them : that 
>8, he tnay have pojfeffion , but he cannot 
have property. As to aStsy he may be in 
the habit of doing, or forbearing, but he 
cannot have the right of exercifing that 
habit. For till there be fome law, tacit or 
expreft, he cannot be fure that others will 
£e reftraiined from troubling him in the 
exercife of it. He may be free, but, with- 
out law, he cannot have the right to 
freedom. 

When therefore you talk of a natural 
right* you muft prefuppofe a Law of Na- 
ture 4 which has ettablifhed that right. 
But where is this law of Nature to b© 
found ? Who has produced it * ? 

• ** Law,” as is j uftly obferved by Mr. De 
Lolmc, “ is the expreljiori of will.” The Law of 
Mature then muft be the expreflion of will—— but of 
whofe will of Nature’s But what is Nature l 
Of is - it the expreflion Of the will of God, who is 
fometimes c’allcd the Author of Nature ? But if 

this 
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Not to enter into difcuffions, which 
would lead us too far, it may be fufficimt 
to obferve, that when men talk of a law of 
nature, they mean only certain imaginary 
regulations, which appear to them to be 
fit and expedient. It is in this fenfe, Sir 9 
that. I conceive the phrafe to have been ufed 
by you. When therefore you fay, that a 
man has a natural right to the ufe and en- 
joyment of any thing, or to do, or forbear 
any ad, I conceive you to mean no more, 
than that it appears to you to be fit and 
expedient that fuch a right Jhould be ella- 
blifhed. 

And can you ferioufly imagine. Sir, that 
a full and perfed liberty, that is a total ab- 
fence of coercion, of conftraint and re- 
ftraint, is among the things to which every 
member of fociety fhould have an efta- 
bliflied, unalienable right ? You cannot 
think fo ; for though you will not allow 
that ** it belongs to the nature of govern* 

this be the cafe, where is the difference between 
this and wh*t is called the Law of Revelation ? 

u meat 
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4 ‘ mentto entrench upon private liberty 
yet in the fame breath you allow that go* 
vernment may rejirain liberty, becaufe lk j 
berty may ** be ufed to dellroy liberty *.** 
Suppofing the law of Nature to have been 
produced ; fuppofing it to have eftabliftied 
the right of liberty, dill that right cannot be 
unalienable. It mull, to a degree at lead, 
be alienated in a State of Society* if by So- 
ciety you mean, as it appears that you do 
mean, a date of government. Such a date 
implies Laws. All laws are coercive ; the 
effedt of them is either to redrain or to con- 
drain; they either compel us to door to for- 
bear certain ads. The law which fecures 
my property, is a redraint upon you ; the 
law which fccures your property, is a re- 
draint upon me. By what magic then is it 
that you contrive to bedowon every mem- 
ber of fociety an unalienable right to be 
free from that redraint, which is one of 
the two cements, by which, and by which 
alone, fociety is held together ? 

* Oblervations, page 9. • 

2 Could 
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Could you ferioufly believe, Sir, that 
you had ** given the pfecifeft idea that can 
** be formed d£ liberty arid flavery 
That you had t( marked the limits, and 
*« laid the line between them - }*,” — when 
you told us with ah air of triumph, that, 
“ as far as in any inftance the operation of 
** any caufe comes in to reftfain the power 
<c of felf-goverriment, fo far flaVery is in- 
** troduced 

Dof you not perceive, Sir, how your ori- 
ginal errof has harnpered you throughout ? 
You took liberty for fomething pofitive. 
The privation of that iriuft be — what ?— 
Slavery to be fure. Things muft be al- 
ways at the maximum ot minimum ; there 
are no interriiediate gradations: what is 
not white muft be black ; all muft be ab- 
forbed., or all muft be equally fefleded. 

And now, Sir, what is to become of the 
porripous declamation on liberty, which 
clofes the firft fe&i'on of your work ? 

* Obf. p. 6. + Ibid. % Ibid. 

E “ There 
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f* There is not a word,” you tell us, “ in 
“ the whole compafs of language, which 
•* exprefles fo much of what is important 
♦* and excellent.” I fuppofe you mean 
only the Englijh language j and you feera 
to have the fame knack at impoverifhing 
our Language, as otet Exchequer , and to* 
take the fajne pieafure in k too : utility 
and happinefs r and 1 know sot how many 
more good expreffive words are turned off* 
not a fingle word is left to exprefs a pofi- 
tive idea ; all excellence and) importance 
are become negatives. 

You make an attempt, fuch as it is, at 
eloquence, when you come to defcant oir 
the' ** dignity of liberty j” on “ its confe- 
“ quences j” on its being “ the foundation 
of all honour,” and “ the chief privilege 
«* and glory of our natures.” Why fo 
unjuft. Doctor ? why make it the chief pri- 
vilege of our natures exclufively ? Youy 
who defend fo warmly the natural right 
tso property , why attribute to man, as his 
peculiar privilege, what he holds only in 

common 
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common with his fellow- creatures of the 
defarts and woods ? To be free from coer- 
cion is a pri vilege which belongs not more 
to man, than to the lion that ranges in the 
wilds of Africa, or the monkey that (kips 
^bout in the forefts of India. 

And among men. Sir, if liberty, that is 
the abfence of coercion, be indeed the 
foundation of all honour, where is the 
ichool of honour to .be found ? Not among 
the heroes of antiquity; not in civilised 
Rations; not even among your favourite 
Americans. It is to he found among the 
tribes of fayages whom they drove out; 
or among the Hottentots, from whqm in- 
deed you feem to have borrowed the 
happy idea, that every a£t of reftraint is an 
introduction of Slavery. 

What is to become, Sir, .of the aflertion 
towards the dole of your Second feCtion ? 
There it is you tell us, that in a “ free 
** date, every man knowing himfelf to be 
“ his own governor, feels incitement to 
Es ** emu? 
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“ emulation and improvement} to which 
“ the miferable flaves of arbitrary power 
muft be utter ftrangers.” — This aflertioji 
you endeavour to fuppoft by appealing to 
Ipftory ; to that very hiftory which contra- 
dicts the aflertion you bring it to eftablifh.. 
*f The fubjeCts of free ftates,” you tell us, 
“ have in all ag& been molt diftinguifhed 
“ for genius and knowledge.” “ Liberty, ’’ 
you add, “ is the foil where the arts and 
V the fciences have flourilhed ; and the 
\* more free a flate has been, the more 
“ have the powers of the human mind 
been drawn forth into action.” — In the. 
fame paragraph we learn too, that bravery, 
but little connected, I trow, with arts and 
foiencps, can flourifh only in the “ foil of 
“ liberty for in the fame breath you tell 
us, that the more free a ftate is, “ the greater 
number of brave men has it produced.” 
And in fupport of this aflertion you a Ik 
ifs — “ With what luftre do the ancient free 
Hates of Greece thine in' the annals of the 

“ world J 
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“ world ? How different is that country 
•* now under the Great Turk 
With refped to bravery, you could not 
have chofen a more untoward example. 
Were the Turks more free, when they 
kept all Europe in alarm, than now, that 
they have been beaten, not by free men , 
but by the mercenary troops . of a defpotic 
prince ? Were the conquefts made by the 
free men of ancient Greece, more extend ve 
or ipore rapid than the conquefts made by 
the fjayp8 of the Great Turk ? Or, to come 
to more modern times, do you really think 
that the Greeks ever gave greater proofs, 
of bravery than the Pruffians at Rofbach, 
pr the Ruffians at Franckfort ?• 

But why were the Greeks alone brought 
forward in fupport of your affertion ? 
Why not the Romans too ? Had you re- 
collected that it was not till Rome had loft 
her liberty, that the arts and.fciences flou- 

* Obfcrvations, p. 10. 

rifhed 
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rifhed there ? From the time of Sylla, 
you will fcarcely, I believe, contend that 
the government of Rome was free. Yet' 
all that were diftinguifhed as poets, or ora? 
tors, or hiftorians, or philofophers, are pos- 
terior to the time of Sylla. Why indeed 
fhould either .Greeks or Romans be pro? 
duced ? Why not call forth the genuine 
fons of freedom ? The robbers of Tartary, 
the amorous fwains pf Otaheitp, the giants 
of Patagonia, or the other faVages of Ame- 
rica ? Luxuriant are the fhoots which the 
arts and fciences have made in thefe fer- 
tile foils.— Their painters have not indeed 
given to the dead canvas the animated co- 
louring, nor the bpld figures of a Rubens, 
nor the foft tints of a Titian ; but then 
with what a grace they tattoo, with what 
aboldnefs they pencil out the.liying flefh ? 
No Louvre have their architects reaped ; 
but then what greatnefs of defign is 
delayed in their wigwaml? Their 
orators perhaps may not charm the ear 
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like a Linguet or a Wedderburn, but 
then what eloquence in their pipes and 
their firings, their belts and their wam- 
pums? Their mathematicians may not 
carry their calculations To far as Lalande; 

. but what they want in extent, they make 
up in certainty : by the help of firings 
and beads they are infallible, at leafl as 
far as number ten.— — Of their poets, 
their hiflorians, and philofophers, we 
know indeed but little ; but, no doubt, 
they too have their Voltaire, their Ray- 
nal, and their Helvetius. 

** Flee,” my good Dodtor, * c flee,” 
ere it be too late, to the fhores of 
America. Even your godlike Congrefs 
is miflaken ; they are ‘ making laws ; 
they are trenching upon” liberty. 

Interpofe your' friendly hand; flay 
the fatal blow, left peradventure, (to ufe 
your own harmonious phrafe) not even 
one free country fhould be left upon 

4t earth, 
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« earth, to which you may flee wheti 
“ venality, luxury, and vice have com'* 
“ pleted the ruin of liberty here 

I am, See. 



• See Observations, page 
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L £ T T E R II, 

Of Civil Liberty, and the Principles of 
Government » 



REVEREND SIR, 

Y OUR fecond fedion is entitled “ of 
“ Civil Liberty and the Principles 
“ of Government.” Thefe then 
ittuft be the fubjeds of the prefent letter. 

Civil liberty you had already defined to 
be “ the power of a civil fate, or fociety , 
“ to govern itfelf by it’s own difcretion, or 
** by laws of it’s own making, without be- 
ing fubjed to any foreign difcretion, or 
** to the impofition of any extraneous will 
“ or power.” 

Words are but arbitrary figns ; every 
man may therefore chufe what figns he 
pleafes, for the purpofe of expreffing his 

F own 
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own ideas : to this only his readers have a 
kind of right. — That he do not affix differ- 
ent ideas to the fame leading ternr ; thatf 
he do not change the idea affixed to any 
term without warning: fuppofe a man 
ufing the term cx, to mean by it- a frog ? 
let him but forewarn the reader, and be 
conflant in the application of the word, 
all is well : one might be tempted perhaps 
to call, at leaft to think, him whimfical. 
Cenfure beyond that, we fhould perhaps 
have no right to apply. But if, all at once, 
and without any previous warning, this ox 
of his fwells from the diminutive fize of a 
frog, to that of a real: ox, one might, and 
with good reafon, complain, that the write* 
was laughing at our expence. 

You write with fo much gravity, Sir, 
that I will not attribute to you any defign 
of laughing at the expence of yoor readers. 
And yet when I came to read this fe&iotf, 
I felt as a man is apt to feel when he per- 
ceives that he is laughed at. — Certain it is 
that the definition recited above, conveys 

to 
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to us the idea, not fo much of Civil Li- 
berty, as of national independence. To me 
at leaft it appears, that by being fubjedfc to 
V foreign difcretion,” “ *o the impofition 
of extraneous will or power,” muft be 
meant a fubjedtion to the will, not of any 
given part of the fociety in queftion, but 
to that of fome other body or power, to- 
tally diftindfc from it. Such then, being 
the idea you had announced to us of civil 
.liberty, it was this idea I expected to fee 
explained and enforced in the fedtion be- 
fore me. But you changed your mind. 
Civil liberty is no longer to mean, as you 
bad there taught us to believe it did mean, 
the independence of one nation, with ref- 
pedt to all other nations, but quite another 
thing. It is now to mean the indepen- ' 
dence of that part of a community, which 
confifts of perfons generally called fubje£ls t 
or govern?*/, upon the other part of that 
fame community, which confifts of one or 
more perfons, who are generally called fo- 
yeretgn, or govern ors. 

F 2 Leaving 
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Leaving therefore your definition to Ihif^ 
for itfelf, we muft endeavour tP come at; 
your idea of Civil Liberty ; not through any 
thing you advance there, but through ap 
attentive examination of the principles laid 
down in the beginning of this fedtion. 
They are thefe : — 

“ All civil government, as far as it can 
** be denominated free , is the creature of 
** the people. It originates with them ; it 
“ is conduced under their direct ion, and 
has in view nothing but their happinefs j 
“ all its forms are no more than fo many 
** different modes, in which they chufe tp 
“ diredt their affairs, and to fecure the 
«* quiet enjoyment of their rights. Ip 
every free ftate every man is his own 
legiflator, all taxes are free gifts for pub? 
** lie fervices ; all laws are particular pro? 

vifions or regulations, eftablifhed by 
“ common conjenty for gaining protedfiop 
“ and fafety : all magiftrates are trujlees or 
“ deputies for carrying thefe regulation? 
•* into execution 

* Qbfervations, page 7. 
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Thefe, Sir, are your principles, Iq 
Bating them you feem not to have perceiv- 
ed that one of them — to wit — “ Every 
“ man is his own legiflator”— implies a 
flat contradi&ioh j that it fuppofes a rela-? 
tive without its correlative ; a fuperior 
without an inferior ; a fovereign without a 
fubjeft. parquhar has introduced upon 
the ftage his Scrub, who is fuccejjively 
coachman, footman, butler, gardener, and 
clerk. Had you been the play-wright, 
how boldly would you have heightened 
the traits I The varlet would have been 
at one and the fame inftant, matter and man, 
juftice and culprit. 

The difcovery that a being may give 
laws to himfelf, is not, I confefs, entirely 
novel. — Long ago had the Prefident Mop* 
tefquieu difcovered that God was his own 
legiflator * ; a difcovery which was not 
barely adopted, -but improved upon by the 
Celebrated commentator on our laws •}■. 

* Efprit des Loix, liv. i. ch. 1. 

| Blackftonc’j Commentaries, vol. i, p. 40. 

The 
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So long as the obfervation was confined 
to a Being, whom we all acknowledge tp 
be above our comprehenfion, it produced 
no great fenfations. But when it is drag- 
ged down from heaven jto earth, and ap- 
plied to that vifible creature called man % it 
is apt to fiartle us. One is fomeliow ac- 
cuftomed to imagine, that to conftitute one 
perfon a legiflator, a fecond perfon, at leaft, 
is required. If one perfon be to iflue com- 
mands, there mull be, according to com- 
mon apprehenfion, another perfon, to 
whom thefe commands are to be addreflfed *. 



The improvement is this : the French author ^ad 
defined laws to be relations ; the Englifh author 
declares them to be fomething prefcribed by a fu~ 
p^r i or to an inferior ♦ 

* A man in gomiqpn parlance is fometimes faid 
to prescribe a law to himfelf : what is meant by it ? 
Not that he has ijfued a command , but that he has 
formed a refolution . Suppofe inftead of one man, 
a body of men to lay down a certain mode of con- 
duct refpefling their own proceedings only, would 
they call that a law, a command, or an order ? Cer- 
tainly not: they would call it a refolution . The 
djftin&ipn is fo obvious, that it is never, I belipve, 

over^ 
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How ignorant has the biographer of Ro- 
binfon Crufoe made the heroe of his tale J 
Hd, filly man, rejoiced at the acquifition of 
Friday ; for this, among other reafons, be- 
c'aufe he could now ftyle himfelf a King, 
a Legiflator, having a fubjeft to obey him, 
and receive his laws. The poor man never 
dreamt that he had been all the while the 
greateft of all poffible Kings or Legiflators. 
For fince every man is to give laws to him- 
felf, no man can give them to another, 
that is, in free governments ; and I do not 
find that honeft Crufoe was a tyrant *. 

May I be allowed to afk you, Sir, at what 
age a man is to exercife this right of legif- 
lature f In countries^ falfely called free, 
the laws have fixed what they call the age 
of difcretion: Nature has fixed the age 

overlooked, even by the clerks of certain affemblies, 
not otherwife too much famed for accuracy or 
precifion. 

* See in that excellent book already quoted, 
viz. ** A Fragment on Government,” an examina- 
tion of Sir William Blackftone’s account of a de- 
mocracy, chap, ii, fe£t, xxxiv. page 89, 90, 91. 

Of 
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of puberty , you fhould therefore fix whit 
may be called the legijlatorial age. 

One doubt more, and I have done. Are 
Women included in the rank of legiflators ? 
But I beg pardon ; I need not have alked 
the quefiion : we have feen them fhine as 
fovereigns in defpotic Hates : in your free 
Hate fliall they be degraded to flaves ? 
Every woman too is her own legiflatrix. 
Good Do£tor, reprint this Hieet; add, but 
in capitals , — “ every woman is her 
«< own legislatrix.” — - Thefe words 
alone will fell at leafl nine more editions of 
your work. The ladies will read it with 
avidity ; even the eloquent difcourfes of a 
fellow- labourer in another vineyard muft 
give place to you ; neither law nor gof- 
pel can Hand againft this enchanting pro- . 
pofition — Every woman is her own legif- 
latrix. — 

In’ Hating your principles, another thing 
feems to have efcaped you. This diflin- 
guiflied principle lords it paramount over 
the refl j or rather, like Aaron’s rod, fwal- 
6 low* 
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lows them all up, and with them govern- 
ment itfelf. Let it be once determined 
** that every man is his own legijlator 
and to be confiftent, you muft, 1 think, go 
one ftep father ; you muft declare, that, in 
order to preferve unimpaired “ the dignity 
“ and privilege of our nature,” all fociety be 
inftantly diflolved. To what purpofe aflemr 
ble this herd of legiflators ? Not with a view 
of uniting them under any form of govern- 
ment, not even with a view of framing any 
thing like a political union. All political 
union implies more or lefs of fuperiority 
on one part, and fubordination on the 
other. But every idea of fubordination 
muft alarm our legiflators ; each, like the 
fretful porcupine, will raife his briftles, 
and wound the hand that would unite 
them. 

But perhaps you do not mean, Sir, (and 
clear as your ideas are, I can only guejs at 
your meaning) that each individual is to be 
a legiflator to himfs If alone, but that all are 
to be legiflators to all. On the one hand you 
G aflert. 
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aflert, that every man is to be, hot a legifla- 
tor, or a part of the legifiature, but his own 
legislator; on the other hand, and at the 
fame time, you aflert, that the creation, 
origination, direction, and choice of go- 
vernment belong to the people ; are to be 
eftabliflied by common confent. In the 
firft aflertion it Should feem, that in a free 
Hate each man is- to be as independent of 
every other man, as the king of England 
of the king of Spain ; every man is to do 
what feemeth right in his own eyes, with- 
out any reftraint whatever from any other 
man. In the other aflertions it Should feem 
that each man is to co-operate with every 
other man in the making of laws, which 
are to bind not himfelf albne, but with him 
every other man. In Short, all are to 
make laws for all. 

Let -us fee now whether the difficulty be 
at all removed by this attempt to explain 
one aflfertion by another. In making this 
enquiry, we will not extend your princi- 
ples farther than you yourfelf extend them. 

We 
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We will apply them to /mail Rates, being 
thofe in which, and in which alone, you 
will allow that “ civil liberty, in this its 
moft “ perfedt degree, can be enjoyed*.” 
Let us fuppofe a Rate, Sir, neither nu- 
merous nor extenfive; it {hall not be near- 
ly equal to the little republic of Lucca : it 
Ihall confift only of three hundred and 
ninety-nine perfons ; and, to give the aged 
and infirm an opportunity of meeting in 
the public council, the whole extent of in- 
habited territory {hall not be larger than 
Bloomfbury- fquare. In thi6 happy little 
Rate, all laws are to be made by common 
confent ; nothing is to have the force of 
law, to which every man {hall not have 
confented. 

Once more. Sir, what is to become of 
our women ? There is not, to be fure, fo 
much excellence in a woman as in a man : 
the whole of a woman is equivalent only 
to a fingle rib. Will you calculate the 

* Obfervations, p. 6, and 7. 

G 2 pro- 
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proportion ? — In calculations, Sir, you are 
unrivalled — Tell us then how many fe- 
male voices (hall be equivalent to the voice 
of a male ? Or fhall we (trike them en- 
tirely off the lift ? Be it fo. Deduct then 
, two hundred from the original number ; 
the remaining one hundred and ninety nine 
we will fuppofe arrived at the legiflatorial 
age. 

Our legiflators meet : John propofes to 
eftablilh a new mode, in which he chufes 
to direct the affairs of (late ; ninety-nine 
of the legiflators fide with him. Thomas 
propofes another mode ninety-eight fide 
with him. What is to be done ? Neither 
will give up. Mufl: Thomas and his 
friends feparate, and form another potent 
(late ? or mud the mighty legiflators fub- 
mit to flavery ? For (laves they mufl: be, 
fince the mode is not of their choice; fince 
the laws are not eftablifhed by their con- 
fent * So at lead you tell us. 

To thofe who had not read your book, 
this might appear trifling ; thofe who have/ 

read 
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read it, will feel, with me, how impoflible 
it is to argue ferioufly with a man, who 
dignifies with the name of principles , a fet 
of phrafes, to which he had affixed no pre- 
cife ideas ; who gives us, as principles of 
government , fuch unguarded affertions, as 
are dejlrudlive of all government. 

In all your reading, Sir, have you ever 
met with a fingle infiance of a government 
of all by all ? where the confent of all was 
neceffiary to every a£t of legiflation ? Even 
in Athens, the mod popular ftate of anti- 
quity, the ftate therefore which will beft 
fuit your purpofe, was it a government of 
all by all? The Athenians were divided 
into three ranks or daffies, diftinguifhed by 
the name of TioXirui, M erc/xoi, AxXot, citi- 
zens, fojourners, and fervants. Of thefe 
three daffies, the jirjl only had any (hare 
in the government. The largeft number 
of this clafs at any one time, amounted, I 
think, to twenty-one thoufand. At the 
fame time the number of the two other 
daffies, that is of fojourners and fervants, 

of 
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of men who had no (hare whatever in go- 
vernment, amounted to four hundred and ten 
thoufand*. Was this a government of all by 
all ? Was Sparta a government of all by 
all ? Did the Helotes confent to the hu- 
mane laws, which fet them up as marks 
for the cruelty of the Spartan youth. As 
well might you look for a government of 

all by all in your favourite America. 

In America, where men and cattle are of- 
fered to fale in the fame advertifement. — 
In America, where, if I am rightly inform- 
ed, one of their moft diftinguifhed cham- 
pions was hanged in effigy, and would have 
been hanged in perfon , could they have 
caught him, for propofing only a gradual 
abolition of llavery. Yet thefe, Sir, are 
the men, to whole tender feelings, to whofe 
facred enthufiafm for liberty, you would 
facrifice your native country f. 

* See Potter’s Archteologia, vol. i. p. 43, edit. 7. 

4 The fa£t above referred to was communicated 
to me by a gentleman of undoubted veracity, who 
at this inftant enjoys a poll in one of the colleges 

in 
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The 'whole Tecret of your politics for 
the government of a fmall date, confifls, 
we fee, in this : that there fhould be no go- 
vernment at all . For in a fmall ftate every 

in America. I dare not name him, left the refent- 
ment of thefe Tons of freedom fhould make him un- 
dergo, in propria perfona, what they could inflict 
on the effigies only of the other. And yet Dr. 
Price can tell us 44 that the Colonies confift only 
44 of a body of yeomanry, all independent — except- 
44 ingtheA/^wjiii the fouthern colon ies.” — He can 
add — 44 That it is not the fault of the Colonies 
44 that they have among them fo many of thefe un- 
44 happy people. They have made laws to prohibit 
44 the importation of them, but thefe laws always 
44 have had a negative put upon them here, be- 
44 caufe of their tendency to hurt our Negroe 
44 trade It is lingular that the fame people 
fhould make laws againft the importation of Haves, 
and yet attempt to hang a man for propofmg the 
gradual abolition of flavery. Nor are they Negroes 
alone who are Haves ; nor is it in the fouthern colonies 
only, that Haves are to be found. I fearcely re- 
member to have feen an American newfpaper, and 
I have many now before me, where I did not find 
advertifements for the faleof 44 Haves of all colours 
44 and conditions.” ' 

• Obfervations, p. x8. 

one 
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one is to be free ; and “ to be free i* 
to be guided by one’s own will ; and to be 
guided by the “ will of another is the 
« chara&eriftic of fervitude In a word, 
in your free little (late every man is to be 
his own legiflator. 

Wild indeed then muft be the notions 
which one would naturally expert from 
you, when you come to treat of the com- 
plicated concerns of a large ftate. The 
truth is, however, that in neither cafe do we 
meet with a fingle opinion of your own j 
nothing but the crude ideas of unthinking 
writers, adopted hallily, and —it may 

found harfh but truth requires me to 

add — very aukwardly expreffed. 

You had read — and who has not read ? — 
that “ the political writers of antiquity 
« would not allow more than three regular 
•< forms of government f.” To one of 

* Obfervations, p. 8. 

+ Blackftone’s Commentaries, vol. i. page 49. 
I know it is a dangerous hcrefy, but I will avow it. 
Oft have I wifhed that the rage of the Goths 
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thefe three it feems they gave the name of 
a democracy ; and in this form, fome men 
have told us, “ the fovereign power was 
* l lodged in the hands of an aggregate af- 
“ fembly, confining of all the members of 
the community *.** 

You had read too — and who has not 
read ? — that democracies, that is, govern- 
ments of all, have exifted? You never 
flopped to enquire whether, or in what 
fenfe, .the fail was true j whether by the 
term all were really meant all the inhabi- 
tants of a country, or only all thofe of a 
certain clafs and denomination f. All 

and Vandals had fpared all the buildings and vafes 
of the ancients : moil freely in return would I 
have pardoned the deftru&ion of all their books of 
philofophy and politics. 

* Blackftone’s Commentaries,* vol. i, p. 49, 
f The truth is, as we have obferved before, 
fpeaking of the ftate of Athens, that by the term 
Citizens was meant a certain clafs of inhabitants, 
who, in confequence of certain qualifications, had 
a right of voting in the public councils ; and it is 
$11 of this clafs only who participated in the legifla— 

H tion. 
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was the word, and at once you determined 
that in your little ftate all the inhabitants, 
in general, fhould at one and the fame mo- 
ment be governors and govern^. 

You had read — and without reading 
one might have guefled — that “ when a 
** ftate becomes numerous, or when the 
** different parts of it are removed to dif- 
“ tances from one another this meet- 
ing of all would be impracticable. And 
** hence/’ you tell us, “ a diminution of 
liberty neceflarily arifes j\” 

I was quite frightened at this intelli- 
gence, and actually on the point of fetting 
out for Lucca or Ragufa. But the next 
paragraph quieted my alarms. “ In thefe 
“ circumftances” — thefe dreadful circum- 
ftances, of liv'.ng in a large and opulent 
country — all is not loft : though we cannot 
catch liberty by the foretop, yet— “ fucft 

tion. When this clafs happened to be numerous, 
the government was called a democracy. 

* Obf. pi 7. f Ibid. 

“ neay 
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«« near approaches may be made to it, as 
«* fhall anfwer all the purpofes of govern- 
“ ment, and at the fame time fecure every 
" right of human nature Thank God ! 
a man may live in England without being 
quite a brute. 

What then is the way of approaching to 
this unknown divinity, without advancing 
a (ingle dep towards it ? “ £>uod facis per 
“ alterum facis per te.” You cannot get 
thither yourfelf, but then you may fend 
another perfon in your dead, and that you 
know brings you there too. You cannot 
participate in the powers of legiflation 
individually and pOrfonally, but a number 
of you may club together, appoint one or 
more fubjiitutes to participate for you, and 
' then— can any thing be plainer ? — you are 
participating yourfelves. I am not turning 
your portions into ridicule ; I am dating 
them precifely as you yourfelf have dated 
them. Let the reader judge between us. 

* Obfervations, page 7. 

H 2 Though 
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“ Though the members of a Hate ftiould 
** not be capable of giving their fuffrages 
“ on public meafures individually and per- 
“fonally, they may do this * by the ap- 
** pointment of fubftitutes .” — Do this ? — 
do what ? — give their fuffrages on public 
meafures, individually and perfonally.— - 
This is the only thing that has been men- 
tioned. — Again; “ All the individuals that 
“ compofe a great ftate, cannot be admit- 
“ ted to an immediate participation in the 
“ powers of legiflation and government, 
“ yet % they may participate in thefe 
powers by a delegation of them to 
u a body of reprefent jtives.” — That is^ 
by putting the power in the hands of 
another we may, we do aftually retain in 
it our own. 

But to go on — thefe fubftitutes muft have 
a name ; two occurred to you, reprefenta - 
fives and delegates ; the one familiar to an 
Englilh ear, the other fweet-foundingto the 
ear of an American. Of thefe we may take 
our choice. 

* Obfervations, p, 7. 

The 
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The next thing to be coniidered is the man- 
ner of appointing them. And here you Teem- 
ed to be on the point of becoming more rea- 
fonable, than in the formation of your little 
date. In a little date the perfonal confent of 
every individual was neceffary to every adt'of 
legiflation ; in a large date the fuffrages of 
the majority * are fufficient to appoint fub- 
ditutes. Not that all difficulties are re- 
moved by this conceffion : you had already 
fuppofed that the members of a large date 
were fo numerous, and the different parts 
of it removed to fuch didances from one an- 
other, that all the members of it could not 
meet together to give their fuffrages indi- 
vidually and perfonally; yet meet they 
mud, and give their fuffrages too, indivi- 

* Obfervations, p. 8. In the fame page the 
Doctor again changes his mind, A majority, after 
all, is but a part , though a large part, of the whole ; 
and if fubftitutes be “ chofen by a part only of the 
“ ftate,” down we go to the very abyfs of flavery.— 
Thefe inaccuracies we fee arc not uncommon with 
our correct author. 

dually 
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dually and perfonally, for the ele&ion of 
fubftitutes- All, and each of thefe fubfti- 
tutes are to be chofen “ by the unbiafled 
“ voices of a majority of the Jlate 
Now, hitherto at 1 leaft, the word “Jlate' 
has been ufed by you to denote the aggre- 
gate body of all the inhabitants of a court- 
try. It fhould feetn then, that every indi- 
vidual, making part of this body, is to give 
his fuffrage in the choice of every repre- 
fentative. It fhould feem that no repre- 
fentative is to aSl without a decided majo- 
rity of all thefe individuals in his favour. 
This 1 think we may fairly conclude to be 
your meaning. Were it not, fome qualifi- 
cation, fome reflridion would have been 
thrown in. But nothing of that fort do we 
meet with. 

The reprefentatives being thus chofen, 
and chofen only for a fhort term *, they 

* What the Doflor means by a Jhort term, he 
has not exprefsly declared 1 fuppofe he means a 
year. To this interpretation I am led by a paflage 
in his letter to the Town- Clerk; it is this : “ The 

teftimony of approbation which they’’— mean- 
ing 
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are, I fuppofe, to be inverted with certain 
powers. — What are thefe powers ? Small 
enough God knows ; dealt out with a very 
fparing hand. — Your reprefentatives are to 
be very good, and do what they are bid, and 
no more. For firft they are to be fubje£t to 
“ the inJiruSiions of the unbiafled voices of 
“ a majority of the ftate,” — At the outfet 

ing his Obfervations — . 44 have received from a body 
44 fo refpe&able* annually ele£ted by the firft city 
44 in the world, will, it may be hoped, lead the 
, 44 public to fix their views more on fuch meafures, 
44 as fhall fave a finking conftitution, and pre- 
4 f ferve us from impending ruin.” The reader 
will obferve the ftrefs intended to be laid on the 
phrafe annually elected. Were it allowable to fup- 
pofe fo good a man fubje& to vanity, one would be 
tempted to imagine that the Do&or was drawing 
a fecret comparifon between the value of this ap- 
probation conferred on his Obfervations by thefe 
annual unbiajjid officers, and the approbation con- 
ferred by a venal feptennial parliament on a Hawke 
or a Saunders . Who can doubt whether of the 
two fpeaks the voice of the people ? Who can 
doubt to which of the heroes the title of Saviour , of 
Preferver of his country moft properly belongs.— 
Cedant arma toga. ■ ^ 

indeed 
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indeed you had agreed that all the members 
of your large ftate were not capable of giving 
their fuffrages on public meafures, individual- 
ly and perfonally : but this was a hafty con- 
ceffion j why fhould you not revoke it ? 
Why not convene all the members of the 
community for the very purpofe of giving 
their fuffrages on public meafures ? For 
I fuppofe you will allow that to give 
inftrudtions to the reprefentatives, inftruc- 
tions which mujl be obeyed^ is, in the ftri<3> 
eft fenfe of the word, to give their fuf- 
frages on public meafures *. 

* There are two countries in Europe where the 
electors retain this power of injlruftitig their repre- 
fentatives, Poland and the Seven Provinces —— 
What good effe&s have arifen from it in Poland is 
obvious to all Europe. The Seven Provinces are 
feven diftinft fovereignties confederated together in 
one republic. Each province confidered feparately 
is an ariftocracy. The government of each is in 
the hand of a Senate or Vrootfchap , in the ele&ion of 
which the people have no more (hare than they 
have in the eledtion of a Pope f. It cannot but 
be feen that there is a wide difference between Sub - 

+ See Sir William Temple’s Works, and Lord Chefter- 
field’s Mifcellaneous Pieces. 

tiitutes 
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But this is not all ; the reprefentatives 
are not only to be cho'fen for a fhort term, 
and inftrutted by the unbiajfed voices of a 
majority of the ftate, but being only truftees , 
they are to be fubje& to the controul of 
fome other body. As an individual, I can 
appoint a truftee, I can prefcribe to him 
the extent of the truft, and the ufes he 
Ihall make of it. If he exceed the bounds 
of that trull, if he pervert it to other ufes, 
I know where to apply for a controul ; the 
judicial power affords it ; — the judicial 
power, to which I and my truftee mull 
alike fubmit. But . when the majority of 
the people have appointed this public 

JTituUs chofen by a Senate , and deputed to a General 
Council by feparate ftates, -each having its own lo- 
cal, feparate, and, in many occurrencies, oppofite 
interefts j and reprefentatives chofen by the mid- 
dling and inferior claffes of a large community, to 
provide for the common interefts of Angle, un-» 
divided ftate. It is eafy to be conceived that the 
right of inftru&ing their fubftitutes may be prac- 
ticable and falutary in the former cafe, and danger- 
ous, if not impra&icable, in the other. 

, I truftee, 
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truftee, where fliall they apply for a 
controuling power. To themfelves you 
tell us : there can be no power to which 
they ought to fubmit ; “for theirs is the 
“ only real omnipotence *.’* And there- 
fore the reprefentatives are to be fubjed, 
not only to the inftrudion, but to ** the 
“ controul of the conftituents f that is, 
of an unbiajfed majority of the ftate. — For 
of no other conftituents have you fpoken. 

Indeed, my good Dodor, if your ftate is 
to meet together fo often, — for the fre- 
quent — I fuppofe annual — eledion of its 
reprefentatives: — for the purpofe of /«- 
jlr u3ing them ; that is, of prefcribing to 
them what they are to do : — for the pur- 
pofe of controuling them> that is, judicial- 
ly puniftiing them when they fliall haw 
done more or lefs, or otherwife than they 
ought to have done : — you might as well 
let the ftate do its own bufinefs. — It is mere 
children's play to chufe reprefentatives. 

f Obfervations, p. 10. + Ibid. p. 8 . 
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Having rendered your reprefentatives fo 
dependent on the inftrudiions and controul 
of their conftituents, you have, no doubt, 
attained the object you had in view j — the 
conftitution of a free ftate. We have your 
own word for it.* — •* To be free is to be 
** guided by one’s own will ; and to be 
« guided by the will of another is the cha- 
“ ra&eriftic of fervitude. This is parti- 
** cularly applicable to political liberty. 
“ That Jiate is free which is guided by its 
own will : or — (which comes to the 
“fame) by the will of an affembly appoint- 
“ ed by itfelf, and accountable to itfelf 
Here then our bulinefs is done.*— Ac- 
cording to your own aflertion, that confti- 
tution is moft ** perfect and complete” 
which is moft free : according to your own 
account, that conftitution is moft free where 
the government is lodged either in the hands 
of the people themfelves, or in thofe of re- 
prefentatives, chofen by the people, ac- 
countable to the people. 

* Obfervations, p. 8. 

1 2 What 
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, What whim pofTefled you, Sir, what 
qualm had feized you, to throw down in a 
moment the edifice you had been labouring 
fo long to ere£t ? — In the fame page we 
learn, that this is no longer the moft per- 
fect conftitution of government.— For in 
the fame page it is you tell us, that — “ in 
“ order to form the moji perfeB conftitution 
i* of government, there may be the befi 
“ reafonfc for joining to fuch a body of re- 
!*‘'pr£fentattves, an hereditary council, con- 
lifting of men of the firji rank * in the 
“ ftate, with a fupreme executive magif- 
trate at the head of all.” — And what, I 
pray you, are thefe bell of reafons for fuch 
a junction ? One, and that the firft re- 
cited, is given us in thefe words : ** This 

* Obfervations, p. 8. The reader will obferve 
the inaccuracy of which our correct author is guilty 
in fpeaking of this hereditary council. It is to 
confift of “ men of the firji rank in the ftate.” 
Rank is not one of the requifites which the candidate 
is to poifefs : it is an acquifitioii, which he makes in 
confequence of becoming one of the hereditary 
council. 

“ will 
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«* will form ufefui checks in a legiflature 

Checks upon whom ? Upon that very 

body of men, by whofe will alone, we were 
told but a few lines before, a free people 
can be governed. So then to be free, is, 
at one and the fame time, to be guided 
folely by our own will, or the will of fubfti- 
tutes appointed by ourfelves, and account- 
able to ourfelves ; and to be guided by the 
will of thefe fubftitutes, conjointly with the 
concurrent will of a fecond body of men, 
and the will of yet a Jingle perfon, at the 
head of all j neither of which latter are to 
be fubftitutes ; neither of which latter are 
to be appointed by ourfelves, or account- 
able to ourfelves. 

* Obfervations, p. 8. The next reafon afligned 
is rather fmgular. It is this : — that this — name- 
ly, the junction of two other bodies to the firft, 
“ will contribute to give it”— the legiflature— 
“ vigour, union, and difpatch.”— That there 
fhould be more union and difpatch in the proceedings 
of three conftituent bodies, than in thofe of one , is a 
new idea, and not quite eafy to be conceived. 

And 
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And this is what you give us. Sir, for 
** correct ideas “ confequences incapable 
“ of being difputed j all deduced from one 
“ leading principle.” 

It has often been remarked by divines, 
that no lituation can be more irkfome, 
than that of a ma» who fins by halves. 
Diftreifing it mull be to feel one’s felf ac- 
tuated alternately by oppofite and irrecon- 
cileable principles one while rellrained 
by the principles imbibed in our infancy ; 
at another impelled by oppofite principles, 
recommended perhaps by the reafoning 
and practice of thofe with whom we live. 
Were a man to confult his prefent eafe, of 
two things, one he ought to chufe. — He 
ought either to revert entirely to the prin- 
ciples he at firft imbibed, or entirely to dif- 
card them. A kin to this is the lituation 
of a writer, who feels himfelf inclined to 
advance pofitions, from an open avowal of 
which he is rellrained by what a bolder 
man would call perhaps “ local and long- 

“ Handing. 
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“ danding prejudices*.” — In this aukward 
fituation you. Sir, feem to Hand. — Full of 
the advantages of f elf -government and felf- 
direftion y you wiflied, as it fhould feem, to 
declare that no government could be free 
but your own ideal democracy. But a de- 
mocracy having never exided, or at moft 
for a very fhort time only, in England j 
and fuch a democracy as you fuppofe hav- 
ing never exilled any where, your courage 
failed you,— and you thruft in your here- 
ditary council, and your chief magillrate, 
at the rilk of overthrowing all that you 
had before advanced. 

More confident, more manly, if not 
more honed, is the part which another 
champion of America has a&ed : he would 
retain only “ the Republican materials,” 
as he calls them, “ in the perfons of the 
houfe of Common*’’ He boldly throws 
out the other two ** component parts of 
** the Britifh conditution,” declaring them 

* See a boojc called ** Common Senfe” printed af 
Philadelphia^ fed. 1. 

4f the 
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“ the bafe remains of ancient tyrannies j” 
rejecting the notion of their being ufefuf 
checks, as “ farcical and abfurd So he 
e xprejfes himfelf j and, if we may judge of 
your fentiments by the tendency of your 
arguments , fo you feem to have thought. 
But you perceived that things were not yet 
ripe enough for throwing off the maik : 
you perceived, to ufe the words of the au- 
thor to whom I have juft referred you, that 

thefe fentiments are not yet fufficiently 
“ fafliionable to procure them general fa-* 
M vour j*;” I mean on this fide of the Atlan- 
tic. You have, on a former occafi on, been 
told, that “ you dare not tread unpopular 
** ground J and in the prefent inftance. 
Sir, ** ftrong as be the feelings by which 
“ you are urged,” they are not ftrong 
enough to carry you beyond the line of 
fajhionable fentiments. 

* Common Senfe , fe£t. I . 

+ Ibid. Introduction. 

$ In a letter to Dr. Price on his “ Appeal to 
“ to the Public on the Subject of the National 
“ Debt.” 

To 
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- To rail at government,— to weep over 
the unexampled venality and corruption by 
which the times are difgraced, — to tremble 
at the fight of our agonizing liberties— has in 
all ages been a fure road to popularity : 
in the political world numerous at all times 
has been the clafs of malades imaginaires • 

I leave you. Sir, in the full and unenvied 
enjoyment of that popularity, which is ac- 
quired by thus flattering the prejudices 
and inflaming the paffions of the multi- 
tude. For my own part, however unpo- 
pular it may found, yet I will confefs that 
I cannot bring myfelf to admire that 
ftr^nge confufion of ideas, that abufe of 
language which runs through the whole of 
what 1 have examined of your book.— 
And yet I think few men would be more 
“ a«willing to refign the fair inheritance 
** of liberty left me by my anceftors 
few men, I perfuade myfelf, would be 
more willing *.* to fight and bleed in the 
“ caufe of liberty 

* Obfervations, p, ill 

K But; 
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But ere I can prize this inheritance, ere’ 

I can be ready to fight or to bleed for it, I 
muft know with more certainty than you 
have told me, what it is, and where it 
lies. 

Two or three queftions then there are— 
the only queftions which in this part of 
your work were properly before you, and 
the only ones of which you feem to have 
been determined not to take any notice— 
which require a fober and attentive confi- 
deration. 

The queftions I mean are thefe— -How 
is it that liberty is eftablifhed by law ? to 
whom and againjl whom is it given 
Whether the circumftance which diftin- 
guilhes that which is generally called nfree t 
from that which is called a defpotic ftate, be 
this ,namely,that the perfons, ih whofehands 
the fupreme power is lodged in a free ftate, 
have indeed lefs power than thofe in whofe 
hands it is lodged in a derpotic ftate ?• — •— 
Whether you are juftified by experience in 
fuppofing, that, to conftitute a free ftate, 

it 
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CIVIL 'LIBER TY. 67 

Jt is neceflary to veft the fupreme power in 
(the hands of- the people at large ? 

Liberty we have faid is the abfeiice of 
coercion. Perfect liberty would be a total 
abfence'of coercion. Civil liberty means 
not this. It means only a partial abfence 
of coercion ; and thatenjoyed by one or more 
of that clafs of perfons in a ftate of civil or 
political fociety, who are called fubjedts ; 
and with refpedt only to others of that fame 
clafs*? How is this liberty created by 
Jaw ? to whom and againjl whom is it 
given ? It is given to that fubjedt, or clafs 
of fubjedts, upon whom the law does not 
operate, and againft all other fubjedts upon 
whom the law does operate. 

j* *‘ W.hen a number of perions, (whom we 
may ftyle fubje&s) are fuppofed to be in the ha- 
bit of paying obedience to a perfon, or an afl'em- 
** blage of perfons of a known and certain de- 
“fcriptirn (whom we may Call governor or govern- 
“ ors) fuch perfons altogether (fubje&s and ga- 
** vernors) are faid to be in a ftate of political fo- 
. f ciety.” Fragment on Government, chap. 1. 
.par. x. 

K 2 Sup- 
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L E T TER If. 

Suppofe, for iaftance, there were but 
one religion eftablilhed, or even tolerated 
yn a country ; and that the minifters of 
that religion were the only perfons per- 
mitted to (peak in public on the fubjed of 
religion. To this clafs of citizens, called 
minifters, the liberty of fpeaking in public 
on the fubjed of religion would be then 
referved. But how ? Not by any opera- 
tion of the law on them , but by its opera- 
tion on every other fubjed whom it would 
reftrain from troubling them in the free 
performance of this ad. But the reftraint 
upon other fubjeds in this cafe would be 
twofold; they would be reftrained fronp 
troubling this particular clafs in the free 
performance of this particular ad; and 
they would be again reftrained from per- 
forming that ad themfelves. Suppofing 
this laft reftraint' never to have been im- 
pofed, and all the fubjeds would in this in- 
ftance have been free : fuppofing the re- 
ftraint to be taken off, and they woujd 
again become free. In either cafe bow is 

thi* 
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this liberty bellowed on all ? Precifely in 
the fame manner as in the former fuppo-r 
fition it would be bellowed on a particular 
dafs offubje&s; by the operation of the 
law, not on the individual who means to 
do the a Gt in queftion, but on every other 
perfon who may attempt to reftrain him 
from doing it. 

We may perhaps be told that this idea 
of civil liberty is imperfect : that civil li- 
berty includes an abfence of coercion, with 
refpedt not only to all others of the clafs 
called fubjeSis , but likewife with refpeft to 
that perfon, or afiemblage of perfons, who 
are called governors. I profefs I do not fee 
how this can be eflablilhed by law. Law 
we have faid is the expreffipn of will. 
That perfon, or afiemblage of perfons, the 
expreflion of whofe will conllitutes law, 
are governors. Is it then likely, is it in- 
deed poffible that they fhould give liberty 
againll themfelves ? The very attempt to 
do it, I mean dire&ly and openly, would 
be deftru&ive of civil liberty, properly fo 

called \ 
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called : of that liberty, I mean, which we 
have juft defcribed, and which only&ould 
he called by this name. For the truth of 
this I may appeal to the hiftory of Rome 
in ancient days, to that of Poland in our 
pwn. In both thefe ftates, in proportion 
as thp power of the governors :ha$ been 
openly and directly checked, the civil li- 
berty of the fubje&has been checked with 
it. The ; governors, as fuch, could nof ip* 
deed infringe the liberty of the fubjedt, hut 
then neither could they proted the accufed 
againft the abufe of power on the part of 
the magiftrate, nor the feeble againft the 
pppreffion of the more powerful indivi- 
dual. Add too, -that when this impotence 
of the governor s has produced, as it natu- 
rally muft prodnog, a ftate of anarchy and 

confpfion, th^y have been compelled to 
have recourfeto the. poll violent methods 
to proted the ftate againft either the at- 
tacks of foreign fpes, pr the cabals of fac- 
tious and over-powerful . citizens. Such 
was at. Rome the appointment of a Dicta- 
tor, 
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